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Memorabilia 


THE times are bad for all of us; worse for 

men of letters, worst perhaps for the 
learned men of France. Can it be the 
authors’ preoccupation with material anxie- 
ties that has caused nearly every contribu- 
tion to the current Revue de I’Histoire 
littéraire de la France to deal with literary 
men financially embarrassed? As we turn 
the pages of that admirable publication we 
find Baudelaire grumbling that he has all 
Balzac’s debts and none of his genius, 
Casimir Delavigne trying to secure payment 
in advance for ballads yet unwritten, 
Guillot-Gorju following Moliére’s example 
and abandoning a safe family business for 
the hand-to-mouth existence of a strolling 
player, Théophile Gautier selling for twenty 
francs a page that Capitaine Fracasse which 
is so well known but so little appreciated at 
its true worth. Above all, we find that 
episcopus vagans of literary Bohemia, the 
Abbé Prévost. 

We all know, though we do not under- 
stand how it came about, that an uninspired 
literary hack somehow produced in Manon 
Lescaut an authentic masterpiece. But few 
of us knew, until M. Emile Rouvier came to 
tell us, that in his Histoire d’une Grecque 
moderne Prévost came very near to working 
a second miracle. Both works. are skilful 
studies of character, classical in their 
psychological truth, yet strangely modern 
in their tortured uncertainty. But alas! the 
Grecque moderne is fifty pages too long. 
Poor Prévost never quite beet when to 
leave off. 

In his defence—after all, he was not a 
bad fellow, he loved England, and, at any 
rate, the latter years of his life were blame- 

t must be said that he probably 
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stopped short of forgery. Dr. Mysie Robert- 
son has discovered that a Marc-Antoine 
Prévost was imprisoned in London on that 
charge and M. Rouvier takes for granted the 
identity of this man with our Antoine- 
Frangois Prévost. Dr. F. C. Green, in his 
preface to the Cambridge edition of Manon 
Lescaut, stands out for a verdict of “ not 
proven.” 


THE Chronica Botanica Co., of Waltham, 

Mass., U.S.A. (London agents, Wm. 
Dawson, Cannon House, Macklin Street, 
W.C. 2) is very enterprising in its publica- 
tions, and regular subscribers also receive 
Biologia, now issued every autumn, an 
‘International Annual’ which covers a wide 
range of the latest research, including 
Russia. From their recent special issues we 
select ‘Freedom from Want —a Sym- 
posium’ on the food of the world, ‘ Plant 
Scientists in Peace and War, and the 
‘Twenty-first International Plant Science 
Register and Directory.’ Some effort is long 
due to reduce the varying names of plants 
in one region and another. Among the 
volumes recently published are ‘Luther 
Burbank, A Victim of Hero-worship,’ by 
W. L. Howard, and a new version of 
‘Goethe’s Botany,’ by Agnes Arber. His 
work was striking enough to make one wish 
that he had carried it further. S. A. Wilde’s 
“Forest Soils and Forest Growth,’ 1946, has 
already reached a third edition, which is also 
promised of Bawden’s ‘Plant Viruses and 
Virus Diseases.’ Muldenke, H. N. and 
A. L., on ‘Plants of the Bible’ is in the 
press and should be very welcome, as the 
books available on the subject are some 
years old and do not present the latest con- 
clusions on dubious points. 


"THE April-May number of The Poetry 

Review (organ of the Poetry Society) 
reflects the changes in policy which have 
attracted notice even in the popular press. 
With Lord David Cecil as new president 
and Mrs. Muriel Spark as new editor, a 
proportion of progressive work has been 
admitted into these hitherto uncompromis- 


pages. 

The Poetry Society claims to welcome “ all 
who are in any way interested in poetry,” 
and few would deny the value to-day of a 
poetry society with a comprehensive journal. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


HENRY IV’s HERALDS ON HIS 
JOURNEYS TO PRUSSIA IN 1390 AND 
TO THE HOLY SEPULCHRE IN 1392 


OTHING need be said here as to these 
two expeditions in general, for the 
treasurer’s accounts were printed in full by 
the Camden Society in 1894, and Miss Toul- 
min Smith’s introduction dealt with the 
details and circumstances of the two 
journeys.' The accounts are, however, of 
considerable interest for the light which they 
throw on the story of the heralds and for 
the details which they give about certain 
officers, and on that score Miss Toulmin 
Smith has done them scant justice. 

Three heralds are named as in personal 
attendance on Henry: Derby and Lancaster 
in 1390-91, Lancaster and Mowbray in 
1392-93. Croyslett, Dampier, Horne, Swethe 
and Zealand also appear in the earlier 
account, as well as a “ herald de Almannia ” 
(p. 106) and two pursuivants from France 
(p.. 107), whilst “ the heralds” are noted as 
receiving gifts at Christmas, New Year and 
the Purification, when Henry was in winter 
quarters at Konigsberg (pp. 109, 110). At 
Christmas are linked, as so often in 
their earlier days, with the minstrels. 

Zealand and Dampier were with Henry on 
the reysa? to Vilna and were given twenty 
shillings each on the feast of SS. Simon and 
Jude, 28 Oct. 1390 (p. 107). Zealand must 
have been the officer of Albert, Count of 
Holland and Zealand and Duke of Bavaria 
(1377-1404). His brother and predecessor, 
William, married Henry’s aunt Maud, the 
elder daughter of Henry Duke of Lancaster. 
Zealand occurs in the Scottish records about 
a century later as herald of the King of 
Denmark. 


‘Derby Accounts, ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith, 
Camden Society, new series, vol. 52, 1894. Unless 
otherwise stated all references are to that volume. 
The original accounts are in the P.R.O., Duchy of 
+" ler accounts, class 28, bundle 1, Nos. 6 
ai 

*Common term at that time for a military 
journey; mod. Germ. journey. 
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Dampier was, I imagine, the officer of 
Jacques de Chatillon, afterwards Admiral of 
France, who was lord of Dampierre and one 
of those who fell at Agincourt.’ This 
officer, or a successor in the title, was one of 

Horne and Swethe were paid 14 and 17 
nobles respectively at Kénigsberg on 10 Feb, 
1390, in each case for making a shield of 
arms (p. 110). They are otherwise unknown 
to me and were no doubt foreign officers. 

Croyslett, an English officer, was at — 
berg in November 1390 and at Danzig 
Easter Day, 26 March 1391 107, | 
In the former entry he ibed as 
“herald domini ducis Gloucestre,” that is 
Thomas of Woodstock, who was Henry's 
uncle and had married his sister-in-law 
Eleanor Bohun. He had perhaps brought 
despatches from England, but while with 
Henry he took part in the work of the 


for in November he was paid 13 nobles for » 


a shield of Henry’s arms, and on the later 
occasion he was paying a varlet who had 
brought Henry a present of venison. 
Thomas of Woodstock is known to have 
maintained Gloucester Herald, while later 
dukes had Pembroke Herald and Blanc 
Sanglier Pursuivant.’ [ have not met Croys- 
lett outside these accounts. Nor is there any 
apparent reason why the title should have 
been given to an officer of the duke of 
Gloucester. It is evidently heraldic (and 
that suggests that the incumbent was only a 
pursuivant, not a herald), but there is no 
crosslet in the armorial bearings of the duke 
or of his wife, nor have I found a cross 
(unless it be the red cross of St. George) 
given as a badge either by any member of 
the Royal family or by a Bohun. I can only 
think with Richmond Herald (Mr. A. R. 
Wagner, F.S.A.) that Croyslett was really a 
pursuivant of Thomas Beauchamp, Ear! of 
Warwick, who wore gules, a fess between 
six crosses crosslet or.* The earl, who was 
afterwards and banished, was in 
league with the duke of Gloucester against 


* J. H. Wylie, The Reign of Henry V, vol. Il, 
pp. 181, 218. 
‘ : = Fauchet, Origine . . . des Heraux, 1600, 
0. 

* For these and other ges sen heralds see 
dix C in the forthcoming volume of the “tomate 
Peerage. 


* Later earls maintained Warwick Herald and, 
, Bien Alaunt Pursuivant. 
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Richard II, and that may explain how 
Croyslett came to be in the duke’s service. 

Of the other three heralds Lancaster was 
with Henry at Calais in May or June 1390 
(p. 18), and he appears to have sailed with 
him to Prussia, leaving Boston on 19 July 
and landing at Rixhéft, near Danzig, on 
9 August. Immediately on arrival at Rix- 
hoft Lancaster took horse and rode to 
Marienburg carrying letters from John of 
Gaunt to the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order (p. 40). He accompanied Henry on 
the reysa to Vilna, where we find him on 
23 October (p. 108). On 16 November he 
was again at Danzig, but Henry then sent 
him back to England with despatches (p. 
107). He does not seem to have rejoined 
Henry on the Continent. His wages were 
paid from 9 August to 31 October at a 
shilling a day (p. 129). 

On the journey to the Holy Sepulchre the 
accounts mention Lancaster three or four 
times on the outward journey through 
Bohemia and Austria (pp. 190, 280). There- 
after he disappears until the party got to 
Italy on the way home. He was paid wages 
infra curiam from 21 April until 30 June 
1393 (p. 271), the day on which Henry 
reached Dover. He may confidently be 
identified as Richard Bruges or del Brugge, 
concerning whom I shall have much to say 
in a book on which I am now working, about 
his son William, the first Garter King of 
Arms. Richard Bruges was for a time in 
the service of John of Gaunt, who granted 
him £10 a year from his Lincolnshire 
revenues. Later he was attached to Henry’s 
household, for at some time before his 
accession Henry granted him 5 marks a year 
from the manor of Soham in Cambridge- 
shire.’ After he came to the throne Henry 
put him in charge of the northern province, 
Norroy’s, granting him £20 a year from the 
Lincolnshire issues and 74d. a day from the 
Wardrobe, together with the robes appro- 
priate to a king of arms. Although in 
effect Norroy King of Arms, Bruges still 
kept his old title and was commonly styled 
Lancaster Rex Armorum del North. In his 
latter years he was doyen of the Office of 
Arms in England. The dates alike of his 
death and of his successor’s appointment are 
unknown. He made his will on 4 July 1415, 


grants, annuities were confirmed 
in 1402, Pat. 4 H. IV, p. 1, m. 16, 6 Now. aed 
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but it does not seem to have been proved 
until 1419.* 

The entry of Lancaster’s wages in 1393 is 
particularly important as it describes him as 
Rex Armorum. Moreover, that that was 
really his rank is corroborated by the fact 
that he was paid at the rate of a shilling a 
day although he was then, as the record 
expressly states, infra curiam.’ Whether he 
was already a king of arms in 1390 is less 
certain, but it is highly probable, for then 
too he drew a shilling a day. True, that rate 
was also allowed to a herald when extra 
curiam, and the record does not say whether 
Lancaster was then at court or away, but 
nine of his companions who were paid at 
the same time and for the same period are 
said to be infra curiam, so we may reason- 
ably take it that that was Lancaster’s case 
also. Against this it may be objected that 
in every other item in the two accounts in 
which Lancaster is named, save only in the 
one above mentioned, he is styled herald. 
That, however, is of little weight, for then 
as now the word herald was often used in 
the broad sense embracing kings, heralds 
and pursuivants alike. 

Another point: Was Lancaster at the 
time of these two journeys John of Gaunt’s 
officer? or had he already joined Henry’s 
household? To this there can be but one 
answer. He was Gaunt’s officer and prob- 
ably remained so until the duke’s death in 
1399. Lancaster was certainly Gaunt’s 
officer a few weeks before sailing for Prussia 
with Henry, for on 10 March 13 Ric. II, 
1390, a royal licence to go overseas was 
issued for “ Lancastre et Leicestre, heraudes 
de le duc de Guienne et de Lancastre.”*” 
Moreover it is improbable that Henry, who 
was then only Earl of Derby and but in his 
twenties, retained a king of arms, whereas 
we know that Henry Duke of Lancaster had 
a king of arms, Hermann by name, attend- 
ing on him when he went to fight the Duke 
of Brunswick in 1354," and an Elizabethan 

i Court, London, Moore 25d; 
fo. 331 in Lambeth Palace 


show whether that licence was for the Prussian 
expedition or for some earlier journey; the 
is more likely. 

“Issue Rolls Mich. 28 Ed. III. 
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: vol. I, p. 300, citing the original document then 
in the Tower Record Office. There is nothing to 
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document actually assigns a King of Arms 
to John of Gaunt.” 

Derby Herald was with Henry at Calais 
in May 1390 (p. 123) and was then sent to 

French Court to seek a safe conduct for 
the projected crusade to Barbary. Miss 
Toulmin Smith noted that a year and a half 
later John of Gaunt gave Derby 20 florins 
of Arragon (£6.13.4) in respect of that 
journey. The payment is entered in Robert 
Whitby’s account:'* Derby heraldo domini 
comitis Derbye eunti Regi Francie pro uno 
salvo conducto adquirendo pro dicto comite 
eunti versus partes Barberie (p. xlij). Henry, 
however, abandoned the project 
and went to Prussia instead. 

Derby was replaced by Lancaster both on 
the journey to Prussia and on the Vilna 
reysa, but he rejoined his master in his 
winter quarters at Kdénigsberg drawing 
wages at the infra curiam rate of 74d. a day 
from 16 November to 22 December 1390 
(p. 134). From 23 December to 30 January 
1390-91 he was away on a mission to Poland 
and during this he drew a shilling a day 
(pp. 108, 139). On 10 February he was back 
at Kénigsberg, where Henry gave him 40s. 
(p. 110), no doubt in regard to that mission. 
In March he was again sent to Poland with 
letters from Henry (p. 111). On both these 
missions his task was to solicit the release 
of two English knights who had been taken 
prisoner at Vilna. 

Derby’s name is not given in these 
accounts, but in John Leventhorpe’s account 
for 17 Ric. II** we find that “John Derby 
Herawde” was paid £13.6.8 on 16 October 
1393 for going to the King of Hungary. 
This may be a belated payment for a mis- 
sion announcing Henry’s visit in the 

"College of Arms MS. G 7, fo. 4; British 
Museum MS. Faustina Ej, fo. 6; etc. This is a 
certificate as to the pedigree and arms of West of 
Sudbury and purports to have been made in 1386 
by “Roger Durroit autrement dit Lancastre Roy 
de north d’angleterre Herault a Johan Duke de 
Lancaster,” and to have been confirmed by 
Clarenceux and Guyenne ~~ of arms in 1446. It 
is almost certainly a fake, but it shows that the 
Elizabethan heralds saw nothing incongruous in 
Gaunt having a king of arms. Durroit’s descrip- 
tion as “Roy de North d’Angleterre” is alone 
enough to render the document suspect, for John 
O'the Lake, or John March as he was often called, 
had the northern province in January 1385/6 if not 
earlier, and retained it at least until 1395. 

* Duchy of Lanc. records, class 28, bundle 3, 


No. 2. 
“Duchy of Lanc. accounts class 28, bundle 3, 
No. 5; J. H. Wylie, Henry IV, vol. 4, p. 179. 
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—— November, or it may refer to q 
ater journey. In either case it gives us the 
herald’s Christian name** and shows us that 
he is the same who appears divers times as 
a Crown herald after Henry's accession, 
He received livery for the coronation of 
Henry V, and died in the second week of 
March 1413/4. He made his will on the 
6th of that month and it was proved on the 
16th.”** In it he directed that he was to be 
buried in St. Andrew’s by the Wardrobe, 
London; the principal legatees were his wife 
Isabel and his son Thomas, while Richard 
Bruges, Lancaster King was named as one of 
his executors. In 1411 he was in receipt 
of an annuity of £6.13.4. from the manor of 
Pevensey. 
H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 
** His surname is not known. 
** Commissary Court, London, Brown fo. 307, 


(To be continued) 


A ROYAL VISIT TO THE TROSSACHS 
(Continued from page 445) 


ON Sunday the Queen decided not to go 

to Kirk “as it would have been very 
public.” Instead she read the collect, epistle, 
and gospel, and the second lesson for the 
day, with the two Princesses, Princess 
Beatrice reading the last named. 

The remainder of her visit was spoilt by 
“stupid indisposition,’ though she carried 
out most of the visits which she had 
intended. On Monday she got up with a 
bad headache, but spent an active day and 
felt much better just before getting home 
reas visiting the MacGregors at Lochear- 


The MacGregor’s house, Edinchip, was 
let, and the family were staying at the Hotel 
at Lochearnhead. Lady Helen hastened to 
write a full account of the Queen’s visit to 
her aunt. The Queen had successfully con- 
cealed the fact that she was not feeling well 


Loch Earn Head, 


Crieff. 
Tuesday, 7.9.69. 
My dearest Aunt Em, 

I write by Her Majesty’s command to 
tell you how pleased she is with Inver 
trosachs. I had better give you the message 
in the Queen’s own words to me. “ Will you 
be good enough to write to your aunt 


we = 


= 
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Emily and tell her how exceedingly pretty 
and comfortable I find Invertrosachs, and 
say how very much obliged I am to her and 
Mr. Macnaghten for lending it me—as I 
could never have seen this part of the coun- 
try had they not been so good as to do so.” 

And now I must tell you of the great 
honour conferred on us. Yesterday morning 
at 7 a.m. we were awoke by Kate bringing 
in a note from Henry Ponsonby, which had 
come by special messenger, to say that Her 
Majesty and the Princesses would have tea 


_with us here at 5 o’clock. 


Accordingly I set to work directly after 
breakfast and ransacked Edinchip, the new 
Post Office and Dayton’s gardens, and filled 
our room and the passages with flowers. 
Dayton, who I must say is a capital man 
to have to do with on such occasions, of 
his own accord went off to the shop and 
got all the MacGregor tartan webs, plaids 
and shawls they had and laid it down in the 

ges and over the banisters in lieu of 
the conventional “crimson cloth” and my 
large sett plaid was spread on the doorsteps. 
By 4 all was ready and just a sufficient 
number of people collected to show loyalty 
without a crowd. At 4.30 Malcolm and I 
with the Bairns went to the door and in 
up. The people gave one good hearty cheer 
and after shaking hands with us all, 
Queen and Royal party proceeded upstairs 
to our sitting-room. 

I had got rid of the children, but Her 
Majesty asked for them almost immediately. 
When they came in Malvina made such an 
absurd demure little curtsey the Queen and 
Princesses could not help laughing. The 
children remained in the room all the time 
and tho’ very shy behaved on the whole 
very well. 

Tea came up about ten minutes after Her 
Majesty arrived and I was graciously desired 
to sit between the Queen and Princess 
Louise, who both did “ample justice” to 
the bread and butter, etc., especially the 
oatcakes and scones. Her Majesty and the 
Princesses were so easy and kind in their 
manner that they put one at ease imme- 
diately. After remaining a little over } an 
hour the Queen ordered the carriage; when 
it was ready, after kissing the bairns Her 
Majesty proceeded downstairs, preceded by 
Malcolm. Meanwhile a few more people 
had collected. I followed the Princesses 
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down. On the doo Her Majesty 
turned, shook hands with me and then 
kissed me. When the carriage drove off 
there was another cheer. Going back, the 
Royal party were to go thro’ Edinchip; up 
the old and down the new approach. Every- 
thing was most satisfactory, even to the 
weather, which tho’ dark and threatening in 
the morning with the glass falling for 3 or 
4 days, cleared up into a splendid warm 
afternoon. 

The Queen looked most smiling and 
pleased. Kate entertained Mr. Brown, who 
told her that nothing could be more com- 
fortable than everybody is at Invertrosachs 
and that Her Majesty is delighted with it 
and everything, and only afraid you and 
Mr. Macnaghten must have given yourselves 
too much trouble for Her that was scarcely 
necessary. 

The Queen and Her party rode over the 
hill yesterday morning to see the fat old 
woman at the Brigg o’ Turk. I am writing 
from my bed where Malcolm has persuaded 
me to stay as I have a bad cold and was very 
tired last night, for I never once sat down 
from 10.30 till Her Majesty’s arrival. I must 
conclude, so goodbye. I hope Thursday will 
be fine and all go well for Ockie’s wedding. 
With love to her and Lady Macnaghten and 
much love to yourselves, 

Believe me, 
Your ever affectionate niece, 
Helen MacGregor. 


While Lady Helen was writing to her 
aunt, Colonel Ponsonby wrote to Mr. 


Macnaghten. 
Invertrosachs. 


Sept. 7. 1869. 
Dear Mr. Macnaghten, 

The Queen has decided upon leaving here 
on Friday next the 10th for Balmoral—not 
without regret, for she has enjoyed herself 
greatly here and has been very much pleased 
with your place. On Monday she went over 
to Lochearnhead and had tea with the 
MacGregors. Today has been our first rainy 
afternoon. She did not go to Church on 
Sunday being rather tired. 

Everything has been most comfortable 
here. I suppose you will send someone to 
take over the house from Mr. Jungblutt who 
will remain on to give it over after the 


Queen has gone. 
_ The Queen saw the fat Mrs. Ferguson 
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yesterday when riding near the Briggs of 
Turk. 


Yours sincerely, 
Henry F. Ponsonby. 


Jungblutt was to telegraph to you about 
our going on Friday. 


The Queen was evidently much intrigued 
by Mrs. Ferguson, and wrote in her Journal: 
“We stopped at what is called ‘ Fergusson’s 
Inn,’ but is in fact the very poorest sort of 
Highland cottage. Here lives Mrs. Fer- 
gusson, an immensely fat woman and a 
well-known character, who is quite rich and 
well-dressed, but will not leave the place 
where she has lived all her life selling 
whisky. She was brought out and seemed 
delighted to see me, shaking hands with me 
and patting me. She walks with a crutch 
and had to sit down.” 

What Mrs. Ferguson thought of the 
Queen has unfortunately not been recorded. 
Another “Character,” however, at Brigg o’ 
Turk also received a royal visit, and a con- 
temporary account, written probably by 
Lady Emily, has been preserved. This was 
a visit on September 8th by Princess Louise 
and Princess Beatrice with Lady Churchill 
to Mrs. Macfarlane. “ Well, Mrs. Macfar- 
lane, so you had a visit from the Queen’s 
daughters.” “Ou, aye. I'll tell ye hoo it 
was. I was bilin’ and washing and they cam 
up and askit me what I was doin’, and to 
tell ye the truth I thocht they were servants, 
and I was raal short wi’ them for spearin’ 
sae mony questions. Had they been ridin’ 
I was hae kent wha they were, but they came 
donnerin doon the road clacking aboot the 
hens. Syne they cam in bye and the lassie 
had been cleanin’ up, an’ it was an unco 
warm day, sae the auldest ane askit me, 
* Hae ye nae coals?’ Na—we just hae peats, 
an’ a wheen sticks. Then she speered at me, 
what was my name; an’ I lookit at her 
thinkin’ maybe I kent her. Macfarlane quo’ 
I. ‘An’ are ye a widow?’ quo’ she. ‘ Ay, 
and I am that’ quo’ I. ‘ What do you get to 
your breakfast? ’ quo’ she. ‘I get parrit milk 
and whiles tea when I rise, and a wheen 
tatties and milk and the like or that.’ ‘ And 
do ye get a bit steak ana? ’ ‘Eh! na—poor 
folks like us canna wun at that.’ ‘ Weel,’ 
says she, ‘the Queen bade us come and see 
your cottage.’ ‘Ye’ll be the Queen’s sar- 
vants,’ quo’ I (they were that plain, I couldna 
think they were the Queen’s dochters—they 
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had na a ring on ane of their hans, or a bit 
gowd in their lugs). ‘ Nae,’ says she, ‘ we're 
the Queen’s dochters.’ ‘Ye’re no very like 
it,’ quo’ I. Then the big lady, that I thocht 
was the ladysmaid, telt me this was the 
Queen’s second youngest dochter. ‘Weel,’ 
says I, ‘ye min just excuse me, for I didna 
ken.’ Then the wee yun gaed her to the ither 
room, and I wasna very heedin’ for her goin’ 
hen, for we hea a lodger, and the lassie had 
been redding up and there was a heap o’ 
wee bottles, and a keg wi a puckle whisky a’ 
drawn oot in the middle o’ the floor, and the 
bed as just as he had loupit out o’t. ‘Eh!’ 
says the Princess, ‘what a heap o’ wee 
bottles.’ ‘Ou aye,’ quo’ I, ‘ we hae a ludger, 
and the milks no very rife, an’ we gie him 
whiles a drap porter or the like o’ that.’ | 
had a bit hard fush hingin’ up at the side o’ 
the fire; so the youngest yun grappit the 
fush, and askit me what it was. I telt her 
it was a fush. ‘Did it come oot of the 
water?’ quo’ she? ‘ It cam oot o’ Callander,’ 
quo’ I, but I’se warrant it cam out o’ the 
water sometime, and it’s thruppence the 
pund. Sae then they gied me goodbye and 
steppit wast I had a wheen claes hingin’ 
dryin’. And the lassie keekit oot, and said 
the three ladies wast there were countin’ oot 
siller. ‘ Whist, lassie,’ quo’ I, ‘ that’s the twa 
Queens—they’ll surely no be comin’ in here 
again,’ and wi that, in they came and gaed 
me jist a pund o’ siller, and said ‘ that’s for 
keepin’ your hoose saw clean.’ An’ I'm 
thinking that’s a’ that passed atween us.” 

Back at Invertrosachs the Queen’s visit 
was drawing to an end. The Queen was 
suffering from neuralgia in her leg, and had 
sent for Sir William Jenner. On Wednesday 
she dined below (“hobbling along a little 
better and downstairs without help ”) in the 
drawing-room with Princess Louise and 
Lady Churchill. On Thursday she was 
much better. “I was able to come to the 
usual dinner, to which also Sir W. Jenner 
came. Dear Beatrice sat with us during 
part of dinner, as she had done almost every 
night. Brown... waited at all my meals 
and did all the outdoors attendance on me 
besides, with the greatest handiness, cheer- 
fulness and alacrity. . . . Good Sharp also 
was always in the dining-room, but re- 
mained quietly lying down.” 

On Friday the visit ended. The Queen 
could walk “ with much greater ease.” She 
“wrote a letter to Lady Emily Macnaghten 
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which I left, together with a handsome 
bracelet, prints, and an illustrated copy of 
my book. At half-past eleven we left Inver- 
trossachs, the recollection of the ten days at 
which—quiet and cozy—and of the beau- 
tiful country and scenery I saw in the 
neighbourhood, though the last two days 
were spoilt by stupid indisposition, will ever 
be a very pleasant one.” 

The Queen’s gracious letter of thanks to 
Lady Emily has been preserved. 


Invertrosachs. 


: Sept. 10th, 1869. 
Dear Lady Emily, 

I cannot leave this charming spot 
without expressing to you and Mr. Mac- 
naghten my very warmest thanks for your 
kindly allowing me to spend some days here, 
thereby enabling me to visit with ease and 
privacy the splendid scenery of this romantic 
and lovely neighbourhood. 

My daughters and I have greatly enjoyed 
our stay here and we shall ever retain the 
most pleasant recollections of the comfort- 
able House of Invertrosachs and of beautiful 
Loch Vennachar. 

Pray accept the accompanying bracelet in 
remembrance of this occasion, as well as an 
Illustrated Copy of my book and some 
prints of ourselves, which I hope will find a 
place in this House. 

Again thanking you and Mr. Macnaghten, 

believe me, 

dear Lady Emily, 
Yours sincerely, 
Victoria R. 


Lady Emily doubtless replied suitably, 
and Mr. Macnaghten also appears to have 
written to Her Majesty. Colonel Ponsonby 
wrote on 16th September. 


Balmoral Castle. 
September 16, 1869. 
Dear Mr. Macnaghten, 
I have communicated to the Queen 
your letter of the 15th. Her Majesty looks 
with much pleasure upon her residence 
et where she enjoyed herself 
y. 

Iam glad you approved of the site for the 
trees. You do not mention anything about 
a bracelet which I left with Jungblutt to give 

our Servant. Probably Lady Emily may 
ve alluded to it in her letter to the Queen. 
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I only mention this to you for fear it should 
have gone astray. 
Yours sincerely, 
Henry F. Ponsonby. 


Four months later an invitation to the 
Macnaghtens to stay at Osborne was sent to 
Lady Emily by Colonel Ponsonby. 


Osborne. 
January 22, 1870. 
Dear Lady Emily, 


The Queen has desired me to ask 
whether you and Mr. Macnaghten would 
come here on Wednesday next the 26th for 
one night. ; 

Her Majesty does not know whether 
under the circumstances you would wish to 
come—but she desired me to assure you 
that it was a most quiet party here, nobody 
in fact except 3 or 4 ladies and gentlemen of 
the Household, and the Queen therefore 
hopes that you may induce to come. At the 
same time She begs you will do exactly as 
you like. 

If you come Her Majesty hopes you will 
come in time for luncheon on Wednesday, 
or if it suits you better by the Messenger 
boat which leaves Southampton at 2.30. 

Yours very truly, 


Henry F. Ponsonby. 


Whatever the circumstances were to make 
acceptance of this invitation unlikely, Lady 
Emily took advantage of the terms of it to 
decline. She made a copy of her reply, pre- 
sumably written from Bitterne Manor. 


Dear Colonel Ponsonby, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter this morning containing Her 
Majesty’s. gracious invitation to me and 
Mr. Macnaghten for Wednesday next. 

We beg to convey to Her Majesty our 
deep sense of the Honour She has conferred 
upon us, at the same time, as Her Majesty 
has been so gracious as to shew so much 
consideration towards us in the manner of 
her invitation, we beg leave to avail our- 
selves of her gracious permission to remain 
at home on Wednesday next, as I feel quite 
unequal to & into Society just at present, 


Nearly eighty years have passed since this 
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visit, and all the participants are now gone. 
The last to survive was Princess Beatrice. 
The house at Invertrosachs which the Queen 
occupied was later burnt down, but was 
rebuilt on the same site. The cedar trees 
which she planted still flourish. 


A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


THE DRYDEN-SWIFT RELATIONSHIP 


WHEN George Baker compiled the pedi- 
gree of the Dryden family for his 
History of Northamptonshire he appears 
not to have been interested in, or to have 
failed to obtain information regarding, the 
line which descended from Nicholas Dryden, 
a younger brother of Sir Erasmus Dryden 
(1553-1632), ist Baronet. From a literary 
point of view this line is of particular in- 
terest, linking up the poet-cousins John 
Dryden and Jonathan Swift, also Swift's 
cousins Erances Rookes, Martha Rolt, Con- 
stance Cleave and Dryden Leach, all of 
whom are mentioned in his Journal to Stella. 
Nicholas Dryden was one of the younger 
of the nine sons of John Dryden, of Canons 
Ashby, Northants., by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Cope. John Dryden 
sent four of -his sons to Oxford and in his 
will (1584) requested his nephew, David 
Dryden,* “ to endeavour himself to benefit in 
learning such of my sons as shall be sett to 
Oxford for that purpose.” Nicholas, born 
between 1562 and 1568, does not appear to 
have been “sett:to Oxford,” but his father 
left him’ an annuity of £10. He may 
have been the Nicholas Dryden who was 
free of the Merchant Taylors’ Company in 
1604 and who in that year took as an 
apprentice William Dryden, son of Sir 
Erasmus. If so, he was of a mature age 
and a married man when admitted to the 
Freedom of the Company. This seems un- 
likely but, according to the Clerk of the 
Company, who kindly supplied extracts 
from the records, “ quite possible.” For an 
uncle to take as his apprentice a nephew 
seems highly probable, but our Nicholas 
Dryden appears to have been living in 
Northamptonshire from 1559/60 until 
1607, and to have died there. He married on 
14 June 1598 Mary, daughter of Thomas 


“Magdalen Hali, Oxford, matriculated 17 Nov. 
1581, aged 21, B.A. 1584, M.A. 1587, schoolmaster 
at Daventry and Finedon. : 
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Emyley, who had purchased the manor of 
Helmdon in 1579, and whose wife was Joyce, 
daughter of Thomas Godwin, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Godwin (1517-1590) was 
first a schoolmaster at Brackley, Northants, 
later practised medicine and was ordained 
at the age of forty-three, dying a bishop. 
Nicholas and Mary Dryden had four chil- 
dren baptised at Woodford—Elizabeth and 
Nicholas in 1599/60, John in 1603, Godwin 
baptised and buried in 1606 and Susanna 
baptised in 1607. The eldest son, Jonathan, 
was “eight years and more”? when his 
father died in January, 1608/9. His bap- 
tism has not been traced. Unfortunately, 
the will of Nicholas Dryden, although 
listed in the Northampton probate records, 
cannot now be found. He owned property 
in Greens Norton and Moreton Pinkney, 
and he was buried at Greens Norton. Of 
three of his children—Nicholas, John and 
Susanna—nothing is known, but Elizabeth 
married her cousin the Rev. Thomas Swift, 
the Royalist vicar of Goodrich and Brid- 
stow, whose grandmother was Margaret, 
daughter of Bishop Godwin, and sister of 
Joyce Emyley. She was the grandmother of 
Jonathan. Swift, who no doubt derived his 
christian name from Jonathan Dryden (the 
son-and-heir of Nicholas and Mary, who 
was born in 1601). At the age of twenty- 
six he became Prebendary of Withington 
Parva, in Hereford, possibly due to the in- 
fluence of his relative Francis Godwin, then 
Bishop of Hereford. He was also vicar of 
St. John the Baptist, Hereford, and on 7 
February 1627/8 married at the church of 
St. Owen, Hereford, Martha, daughter of 
“ Eleanor Vaughan, widow,” and from 1635 
to 1640 was rector of that parish. 

father of Martha Vaughan has not been 
identified, nor is her mother’s maiden name 
known. Thomas Alderne (c. 1625-1657), a 
London draper, but of a Hereford family, 
who had married a daughter of Colonel 
Owen or Rowe, the regicide, left an annuity 
of £15 a year to his “kinsman Jonathan 
Dryden,” and £20 each to the five children 
(named) of his cousin Martha Dryden. 
These were the children of the Rev Jonathan 
Dryden, and it may be that Mrs. Eleanor 
Vaughan was the. Eleanor Alderne named 
in the will of Roger Alderne, of Hereford, 
in 1559/60 as his daughter, in which ‘case 
Thomas Alderne and Martha Dryden would 


-*J.P.M. on death of Nicholas Dryden. 
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have been first cousins. At the age of fifty- 
two the Rev. Jonathan Dryden quitted 
Herefordshire to become vicar of Camber- 
well, Surrey, where he died and was buried 
21 November 1653. His will refers to house 

perty in Herefordshire, and he mentions 
ee “sweete and loveing kinsman Francis 
Griffith ” and his “‘ worthy cousins and noble 
friend Thomas Alderne.” He names his 
children as follows: 1. eldest son Jonathan, 
to whom he left “so many of his books as 
shall be judged fit for him if he goes on 
in his studies,” but if by reason of the tes- 
tator’s death he be forced to decline from 
his studies “ which God forbid ” the books 
were to be sold; 2. his eldest daughter Mary; 
3, his deceased daughter Martha, widow of 
William Karver; 4. his daughter Frances; 
5. his youngest daughter Constance. Curi- 
ously enough he omits to mention his two 
younger sons, Robert and Henry, but both 
are named in the wills of William Karver 
(1653) and of Thomas Alderne (1656). 
Robert may have been the Robert Dryden 
who married Elizabeth Perry at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Smithfield on 30 October 1669. 
The identity of Henry Dryden has already 
been discussed (cxciii. 6, 10). 

Before dealing with the eldest son, Jona- 
than, who apparently did continue his 
studies, it will be convenient to trace the 
daughters of the vicar of Camberwell, two 
of them and their issue being associated 
with Jonathan Swift. Of Mary there is no 
information after 1656. Martha, wife of 
William Karver, left a will, dated 20 August 
1652, proved 1653, in which she is described 
as “of Mordiford co. Hereford, widow.” 
In this she first expressed a wish to be 
buried at Mordiford “at the discretion of 
her uncle and aunt,” but later desired to be 
buried at Kings Pyon. Presumably the 
uncle and aunt were maternal relations, but 
efforts to trace their names have failed. Her 
husband, William Karver, of Butt House 
(Kings Pyon), made a nuncupative will at 
Camberwell (7) at his father-in-law’s 
vicarage “on or about Saturday before 
Shrove Sunday 1650,” which was not proved 
until after that of his widow, on 14 Sep- 
tember 1653. There is no evidence of any 
issue of this marriage. The Librarian of the 
City Library, Hereford, states that “ Butt 
House is a 17th century house, built by 
George Karver, and used as a residence by 
the Karver family for about 100 years.” It 
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is still in use as a farm-house. Edward 
Vaughan, of Buttas (Butt House), made his 
will in 1626, but it contains no mention of 
the name of Karver, though several Karvers 
of Buttas occur in Forster’s Alumni Oxon- 
ienses. Frances, daughter of the Rev. Jona- 
than Dryden, married in 1668 Richard 
Rookes, vintner. In his will dated Se 
tember 1688, Rookes leaves to his wife “ 
Bell, north side of Palace Yard, West- 
minster,” with remainder to his daughter 
Martha (who is so frequently mentioned 
by Swift as his cousin “ Patty”). She mar- 
ried first, in 1695, Oliver Rolt, of Alderton, 
Northants, and secondly, in 1717, William 
Launcelot, of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. By 
her first marriage she was mother to the 
Rev. Samuel Rolt, vicar of Caistor and 
Bishops Norton, Lincolnshire. 

Constance Dryden, to whom her father 
left “a little house at Whitney” in Here- 
fordshire, became the wife of Isaac Cleave, 
and, as daughter and next of kin, adminis- 
tered the goods of her mother, Martha 
Dryden, who died in London 30 September 
1685. Isaac Cleave was a London book- 
seller, and according to Plomer’s Dictionary 
of Booksellers and Printers, 1668-1725, 
traded from the Star in Chancery Lane from 
1678 to 1711, publishing news-sheets and 
law books, and was “well known to 
lawyers of the first rank.” Constance 
Cleave’s will is dated 20 January 1715/16 
and was proved 28 February 1717, when 
she was “of Chancery Lane.” She names 
a granddaughter Anne Feering and leaves 
ten guineas to her cousin Jonathan Dryden. 

Jonathan Dryden, the eldest son of the vicar 
of Camberwell, was baptised at the church 
of St. Owen, Hereford, 24 March 1638. He 
was educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was the author of 
several Latin poems signed “Jon. Dryden, 
Fellow,” published in Nichols’s Select Col- 
lection of Poems, 1780-2. He successively 
held the livings of Cheriton, Kent, and Keigh- 
ley, Scrayingham and Londesborough, in 
Yorkshire, and died Canon of York. He 
married at York Minster 27 November 1690. 
Margaret, daughter of Henry Harrison of 


Holtby, and granddaughter of Sir Thomas 
Harrison, of Allenthorpe, by his wife the 
Hon. Mary D’Arcy. She had previously 
married 1. Charles Wood, of York; 2. 
Samuel Manklin, of York. Canon Dryden 
died 25 August 1702 and was buried in York 
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Minster, where his memorial describes him 
as “ Prebendarius de Fridaythorpe et hujus 
Ecclesiae Canonicus residentiarius.” i 
will, dated 22 August 1702, mentions his 
“sister Rookes, his sister Cleave, mother 
Preston, son Wood, daughter Wood and 
daughter Manklin,” to each of whom he 
leaves a ring. The residue of his goods, 
books, plate and debts he gives to his three 
children Henry, Jonathan and Thomas 
Dryden. The will was proved at York by 
his widow Margaret. The witnesses were 
Elizabeth Preston, D’Arcy Preston and John 
Wood. The Preston relationship has not 
been traced. His widow died 3 May 1735 
and was buried in the church of St. Maurice, 
York. There were four children of the 
marriage: Jonathan, baptised 1692 and 
buried 1698; Henry, baptised 1697; a 
second Jonathan baptised 1700 and Thomas 
baptised 1702. According to the editor of 
the published registers of York Minster 
(where all the sons were baptised), Henry 
was “a proctor and died in 1742.” His 
name occurs in 1740 in a legal document 
relating to the manor and lordship of Cop- 
grove (Yorkshire), in which John Wood, 
Samuel Harrison and Darcy Preston are 
concerned, but he does not depose, nor is 
his place of residence disclosed. There is a 
reference to a Thomas Dryden, Deputy 
Registrar of Adlingfleet, who might be the 
son who was baptised in 1702. According to 
Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses, the son 
Jonathan was admitted sizar at Jesus College 
on 23 June 1716. In 1727 he was curate of 
Bolton Percy in the diocese of York, and 
rector of St. Cuthbert’s, York. The date of 
his death is given as 13 April 1740, and in 
the following October administration* of 
his goods was granted to Thomas Nevile, the 
principal creditor. 

The Editor of Swift's Journal to Stella 
(Clarendon Press, 1948) states that the exact 
relationship of Patty Rolt to Swift cannot 
be traced. This relationship is now made 
clear. He also suggests that the relation- 
ship of Swift to Patty Rolt, Dryden Leach 
and Tompson (another cousin) was pro- 
bably remote and traceable through the 
Dryden connection. This is now proved, for 
it is safe to say that the wife of Francis 
Leach and mother of Dryden Leach was 
either a daughter of Henry Dryden, brother 
of the poet, or a daughter of Henry Dryden, 


* Probate Office, York. 
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son of the vicar of Camberwell (N. & 0d. 
cxciii. 10). In the latter case Dryden Leach 
would have been grand-nephew to Frances 
Rookes and Constance Cleave, and first 
cousin once removed to Patty Rolt. Swift 
writes of Dryden Leach: “ He is my cousin, 
God knows how, and he married Mrs. Baby 
Aires of Leicester.”* Dryden Leach born 
in 1684, died in 1731, leaving a widow 
Elizabeth and two sons, Thomas and 
Dryden. In a list of inhabitants of London 
in 1695 * Francis Leach, with a wife Hester 
and a son Draydon [sic] are noted as resi- 
dent in the parish of Christ Church, Lon- 
don, which suggests, unless there is an error 
in the name of his wife, that Jemima 
(Dryden) had died and that he had married 
again. Mrs. Frances Rookes, widow, is also 
noted in the parish of St. Bartholomew the 
Less. From the same record we learn that 
Thomas and Agnes Shelmerdine were then 
living in London. Agnes was the daughter 
of Silvester Emlyn, by his wife Agnes 
Dryden, one of the nine sisters of the poet 
Dryden. Like Isaac Cleave, Shelmerdine, 


who died in 1725, was a bookseller, and a 


cousin by marriage of Swift, but he is not 
mentioned in the Journal. Another relative 
who is mentioned there is his “ He cousin 
Tompson ”"—a butcher, who was “ dead or 
dying” in 1712/13. He was probably the 
father of Elizabeth Thompson, Junior, and of 
John Thompson, cousins of Constance 
Cleave, and legatees in her will.’ In the 
same year Swift “ went into the City to see 
Pat Rolt who lodges with a City cousin, a 
daughter of Coz. Cleave.” Presumably this 
was Alice Feering, mentioned in the will of 
Constance Cleave as her daughter, and to 
whose child, Anne, she left “ £20 for putti 

her out apprentice, £6 a year for finding 

her cloaths and £50 on her coming of age.” 
“Poor Patty Rolt” had been deserted by 
her rogue of a husband and seems to have 
led a roving and restless life on her small 
income of £18 a year, though Swift’s mother, 
according to the D.N.B., “ thought herself 
rich and happy on £20 a year.” The Journal 
records a visit from “ the son of Coz. Rooks 
eldest daughter that died many years ago.” 
This was most likely a son of William 


* It is suggested that the lady’s some ts By 
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Newton, for Patty Rolt had a sister married 
to William Newton, fifteen years before she 
herself married Oliver Rolt. There is no 
evidence that he was acquainted with 
members of the main line of the Dryden 
family in Northamptonshire. 


P. D. Munpy. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS 
I. Att HALLows, BREAD STREET 


Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A. 
1538-1892 
London 1913 


THIS church was situated at the east side 

of Bread Street, at the corner of Watling 
Street, and was erected in or before the 
thirteenth century, being mentioned in the 
Hustings Roll of 1275. Stow mentions that 
it had a fair spired steeple of stone and that 
on the 5th of September 1559, about mid- 
day, fell a great tempest of lightning with 
a terrible clap of thunder which struck the 
spire about nine or ten feet beneath the top; 
out of which place fell a stone which killed 
a dog and overthrew a man that was playing 
with it. The spire was but little damaged, 
but was shortly after taken down to save the 
expense of repairs, which shows how parsi- 
monious were the inhabitants. 

Laurence Saunders, one of the Marian 
martyrs, was appointed rector of this church 
by Abp. Cranmer. He was also incumbent 
of Church Layton, Leics., and being an 
ardent reformer was arrested, imprisoned 
for fifteen months, and burnt at Coventry 
on February 8, 1555. 

One of our great poets, John Milton, was 
baptized at this church. His father was a 
scrivener and lived in Bread Street. His 
baptismal entry reads thus: “ The xxth daye 
of Decebe 1608 was baptized John the sonne 
of John Mylton, scrivener.” 

The old church was destroyed by the 
Great Fire in 1666 and the new church was 
in course of erection from 1680 and com- 
pleted in 1684 under the direction of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and cost £3,348 7s. 2d. 

Thomas Langton, appointed Bishop of 
Winchester in 1493, was rector of this church 
from 1480-1483. Three lord mayors were 
buried here: Robert Basset, salter, mayor in 
1476; Sir Richard Chaury, salter, mayor 
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1509; Sir Thomas Pargitar, salter, mayor 
1530; also Richard Read, alderman, that 
served and was taken prisoner in Scotland 
in 1542. 

1606. June 20. Henry Osbaston of Ware, 
Glover and Maude Serle, dau. of Walter 
Serle of Hornchurche in Essex, p. lycence. 

1614. Jan. 31. one George Peresone of 
St. Gyles in the Feilde and Alice Ancell, 
dau. of John Ancell of Ware, Hartfordsh. 

1615. Mar. 21. p. lycence Mr Henry 
Bunbery son of St Henry Bunbery of Stan- 
way, co. Chester, Knyght and Ursulie Baylie 
dau. of Mr John Baylie of Hodsdone 
[Hoddesdon] co. Hartford, gent. 

1622. Oct. 2. Thomas Morris of Watford 
in Hartfordshire and Alice Wante [Wannte] 
of the same pish. Lic. by Mr Stock. 

1630. Sep. 7. Edward Thornhill of 
Hitchin in Harfforde, gentleman and Bar- 
bara Cuthberte dau. of Edward Cuthberte 
of Hitchin, gentleman. Lic. by Mt Lawsonn. 

1677. Jan. 1. John Knight of Micham 
[Mitcham] in Surry and Elizabeth Turner of 
Totteredg [Totteridge]. Mt Fowler mar. 
them. 

1699. May 2. George Downing of Hink- 
worth [Hinxworth] in Hertfordshere and 
Catherine Lunn of St Andrews Holborn. 

1704. Oct. 5. Tho. Bab of Ricmonda- 
worth [Rickmansworth] and Mary Johnson 
of this par. Banns; by Tho. Haslewood. 

1719. Apr. 30. John Dell of Bushy Hert- 
ford, B. and Elizabeth Greenhill of Harrow 
on the Hill, Middlesex, S. Lic. by Mr John 
Barnwell. 

1757. Nov. 5. John Brown of par. of 
Bishop Stortford, co. Hertford, B, and Ann 
Jackson of par. of Alhallows, Bread Street, 
London. 

1761. Oct. 17. William Cooke of Barnet 
co. Hertford,W, and Frances Halford of this 
par. S. Lic. by R. S. Junt. Wit Jon" Cook, 
Ann Huet. 

1797. Dec. 19. John Wilson of a. of 
St. John the Evangelist, London, B, and 
Sarah Howard of par. of Rickmansworth 
otherwise Rickmersworth, co. Hertford, S,a 
minor. Lic. by W. Lucas, Mint; Wit. Simeon 
Howard, Henry Wilson, Eliza Kingston, 
Chas Jones. 

1804. Sep. 22. Robert Burman of Hod- 
desdon, co. Hertford and Sarah Ann 


Clarence of par. of St. John the Evangelist, 
Watling St. S. Lic. by R. W. Wit. Mark 
Last, Caroline Creek. 
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1829. May 25. William Steele of the town 
and county of Hertford, B. and Ann Dow 
of this par. S. Lic. by G. T. A. Wit. William 
Bierton, Mary Bierton. 

1843. Oct. 21. Henry Pallett of full age, 
B, Farmer of Stapleford Hertfordshire and 
Sarah Jackson of full age, S. Allhallows 
Bread St; Thomas Jackson, farmer; Lic; by 
Henry ——? Offy Minister. Wit: William 
Pallett, Mary Pallett. 


Il. S. JoHN THE EVANGELIST, FRIDAY STREET 
Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A. 
16 Oct. 1653, to 16 Apr., 1666 


This church formerly stood on the east 
side of Friday Street at the corner of 
Watling Street, and was one of those known 
as “Peculiar.” The ancient church was 
dedicated to S. Werburga and is included 
under that name in the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas IV, 1291. It was apparently rebuilt 
about the middle of the fourteenth century 
and then re-dedicated to S. John the Evan- 
gelist, by which name John Stow states it 
was commonly called. The first rector was 
John Hanvile, who retired in 1354. It con- 
tained monuments to John Dogget, 
merchant-tailor, Sir Christopher Askew, 
draper, mayor in 1533, and William de 
Avinger, farrier, was buried there in 1361. 
After the Great Fire this parish was annexed 
to All Hallows, Bread Street. A small 
portion of the churchyard may still be seen 
at the corner of Watling Street. 

1650. Oct. 1. John Strickson of Ounle 
[Oundle] in the County of Northton and 
Hannah Mead of the towne of Ware in the 
County of Hertford. 

This is the sole entry of any Hertfordshire 
person being married in this church previous 
to the Great Fire in 1666. It is presumed 
that the marriages after 1666 are comprised 
in the All Hallows Register. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


JOHN GRAHAME OF CLAVERHOUSE: 
A TERCENTENARY 


READERS of N. & Q. will already be 

aware of my close interest in this great 

man from my articles in N. & Q. of 

6 October and 3 November 1945 and, more 
recently, of 29 May 1948. 

lain Dhu nan Cath, Black John of the 
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Battles—the protagonist of the Stewarts in 
his day—Viscount Dundee, of a creation 
destined not only to himself and to the heirs 
of his body but “to his heirs male ” gener- 
ally—the “Bonnie Dundee” of Jacobite 
song and story—he who, as he rode forth 


_ from Edinburgh to begin his stupendous 


venture was asked “ Whither goest thou? ” 
and replied “I go wheresoever the Spirit of 
Montrose shall direct me”—leader of the 
most marvellous military retreat in all his- 
tory, so well described in Michael Barring- 
ton’s admirable account of it and leading up 
to the day which should make him the Hero 
of Killiecrankie in 1689, when alas! he fell 
mortally wounded in the very moment of 
Victory, the hopes of the Stewart Dynasty 
perishing with him—and commemorated for 
us all in William Edmonstone Aytoun’s 
beautiful poem “The Burial March of 
Dundee *—was in former days believed to 
have been born in 1643. 


The authority for such date was Mark 
Napier, who, in his “ Memorials and Letters 
Illustrative of the Life and Times of John 
Graham ” (sic) “of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee,” stated in terms in Vol. I (1859), 
p. 178, that “John Graham” (sic) “ of 
Claverhouse was born in the year 1643.” 
- also ibidem, p. 183, ahd Vol. II (1861), 
p. 2. 

That year (1643) for his birth has now 
long since—some 43 years since—been satis- 
factorily proved to have been inaccurate by 
the late Professor Charles Sanford Terry, 
Professor of History and Archzology in the 
University of Aberdeen, in his careful work 
“John Graham” (sic) “of Claverhouse, 
Viscount of Dundee, 1648-1689,” published 
in London by Archibald Constable & Co. 
Ltd. in 1905, pages 5-16, on the latter of 
which two pages, for the convincing reasons 
which he there gave, he stated as follows: — 
“With a narrow margin on either side, 
birth may be placed in July 


The fantastic tales of John Grahame of 
Claverhouse as “ Bluidy Clavers,” conjured 
up by his enemies, have long been ade- 
quately discounted, and, as the years go by, 
his high nobility of character is ever more 
and more highly recognized. 

The present year marks the Tercentenary 
of his birth and I would fain not let it pass 
unrecorded, and hence the present letter. 

Mark Napier’s error as to the year of his 
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birth may well have been excusable. But 
what will my readers say to the extra- 
ordinary mis-statements which—under the 
title, “ 250-Year-Old-Sword in Pantomime ” 
—appeared in the Daily Mail of 31 De- 
cember 1938, in reference to the Battle of 
Killiecrankie? Not a word of “ Bonnie 
Dundee ” as the Victor. No, if you please! 
The man who fought that historic battle in 
1689 was “ Bonnie Prince Charlie” (Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart) who was not even 
born till 31 years later, namely, in 1720! 

I sought to expose such error in a letter, 
entitled “The Battle of Killiecrankie,” but, 
as my letter remained unpublished, I ex- 
posed the error in the fifth of my series 
entitled “ For Posterity” in the Genealogical 
Quarterly of March 1939. 


L. GRAHAM H. HorTON-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W. 1. 


BYRHTFERTH’S HEXAMETERS 


"THE éhcyclopaedic Manual of the monk 
Byrhtferth, written in Old English prose 
in the year 1011 and preserved in MS. 
Ashmole 328 in the Bodleian, is available in 
the excellent edition and translation by the 
late S. J. Crawford.’ Page 152 of the MS., 
reproduced in facsimile by Crawford (facing 
his p. 150), is given up to a diagram in illus- 
tration of Byrhtferth’s discussion of the 
Paschal Cycle in part III of his treatise. 
Across the top of this diagram is written 
the following: 
Oratio Patris Byrhtferdi. 
Spliritu]s alme ueni sine te non diceris umquam. 
unera da lingue qui das [in, supplied) munere 


Cum nu halig gast butan pe ne bist [MS. bise] 
pu gewurdod. 

gereorde. 


Crawford (p. 151) gives a happy metrical 
translation: 

Come Holy Ghost, without Thy aid 

Thy praise will never be displayed : 

Do Thou the gift of speech bestow, 

To Whom the gift of tongues we owe. 

The Latin couplet, already used once 
before by Byrhtferth, at the close of part II 
(Crawford, p. 134), but without an Old 
English rendering, is from Arator’s poem 
‘De Actibus Apostolorum,” a work popular 

* Byrhtferth’s Manual (a.p. 1011) now edited 
or the first time from MS. Ashmole 328 in the 

leian Lib 


rary, I, E.E.T.S. 177, London, 1929. 
*T, 226 f., ed. Migne, P.L., Ixviii, 115 f. 
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with Anglo-Saxon writers from the time of 
Bede on. For his vernacular render 

Byrhtferth has not availed himself of the 
traditional Old English alliterative metre, 
but seems to have attempted to imitate the 
form of the Latin by producing, in the words 
of Bishop Stubbs,’ “what are perhaps the 
earliest English hexameters.” Stubbs’ sug- 
gestion is not mentioned by Crawford, but 
seems worth resuscitating as a_ literary 
curiosity. The two Old English lines, as 
much as the two Latin ones, do seem to be 
capable of being scanned as hexameters 
(especially if ‘gyfe’ is taken each time as 
a monosyllable), even if the arrangement of 
feet within each line would not be the same 
as in the Latin. There seems to be no other 
recorded attempt at reproducing hexameters 
in Old English. Byrhtferth’s rendering, 
while well outside the general run of the 
surviving Old English verse (and so excluded 
from all three modern collective editions), 
perhaps deserves a minor place under that 
heading if only as an isolated experiment. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


*'W. Stubbs, Memorial of St. Dunstan, Rolls 
Series 63, London, 1875, p. xx. 


JANE AUSTEN AND CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE 


JN ‘Victorian Best Seller,’ a study of the 

literary output of Charlotte M. Yonge, 
the authors, Margaret Mare and Alicia C. 
Percival, give a pleasant picture of Miss 
Yonge and Miss Wordsworth capping 
quotations from Jane Austen’s novels for a 
whole evening. They remark upon this as 
an evidence of Miss Yonge’s sound literary 
taste, that she appreciated Jane Austen at 
the time when her reputation as a writer was 
at its lowest. Miss Yonge is of course 
entitled to this praise, but she had an 
additional reason for feeling an interest in 
Jane Austen as her predecessor as a Hamp- 
shire novelist. The two ladies lived in the 
same county and knew some of the same 
places and the same families. In fact, one 
reader cannot help wishing that instead of 
capping quotations from the novels, Miss 
Yonge had spent the evening in telling Miss 
Wordsworth reminiscences of Jane Austen 
which she had collected from those who 
could remember her, and that Miss Words- 
worth had written them down. Miss Yonge 
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wrote many ‘ Historical Cameos,’ but it did 
not occur to her to do a cameo of Jane 
Austen; of course, she would not appear to 
Miss Yonge as an historical character, for 
she was a slightly older contemporary of 
Charlotte’s parents. 

The student of the invaluable index of 
“Other Persons ” (i.e. other than the Austen 
Family) in R. W. Chapman’s edition of Jane 
Austen’s ‘Letters’ must recognise several 
of the names which occur among Charlotte 
M. Yonge’s acquaintances. The most strik- 
ing of these is Bigg Wither. In 1834 the Rev. 
William Bigg Wither was presented to the 
living of Otterbourne, Charlotte’s home. 
She herself was then a child of eleven. He 
remained there for the greater part of his 
life, and after his retirement lived to extreme 
old age, dying in 1898. As he never married, 
a tradition grew up that he cherished an 
unrequited passion for Miss Yonge, but as 
the authors of ‘ Victorian Best-Seller’ point 
out, there is no evidence of this. If it were 
true, it would be an instance of “Like 
father, like son,” for the Rev. William’s 
father, Harris Bigg Wither, proposed to 
Jane Austen, though he did not remain single 
for her sake. 

In 1789 Lovelace Bigg of Chilton Follyat, 
Wilts., inherited the estate of Manydown in 
Hampshire from a distant relation, William 
Wither. The male members of the family, 
Mr. Bigg and his son Harris, then took the 
name of Wither in addition to Bigg, but the 
six daughters of Lovelace Bigg continued to 
use the surname of Bigg without adding 
Wither. Three of the daughters, Elizabeth 
(of whom hereafter, as genealogists say), 
Catherine and Alethea, were friends of Jane 
Austen and are frequently mentioned in her 
letters. She also occasionally referred to 
Harris, usually to give news of his health, 
which does not seem to have been good. In 
1802 he proposed to her, and she at first 
accepted him, but quickly changed her mind, 
and the affair was never made known to any 
but a few intimates. The temptation that 
the offer must have been to her is clear. Her 
father had not long to live—in fact he died 
two years later—and on his death provision 
for his widow and daughters and the help- 
less George would fall on his sons. But they 
were married men with families. How much 
could they be expected to do? If Jane 
accepted the heir of Manydown, that action 
would turn her in a moment from a family 
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liability into an asset. But on the other 
hand, she held quietly but firmly the belief 
that a woman who married for an establish- 
ment, without love, was not of a right way 
of thinking, that she disgraced herself, did 
not deserve happiness, and probably would. 
not find it. Compared with this, it was only 
a slight objection to the match that the 
young man was six years younger than 
herself and in poor health. The situation 
must have been embarrassing at the time, 
but essentially it was much to the credit of 
both parties. Harris Bigg Wither showed his 
good sense in appreciating Jane Austen, 
and she.showed the firmness of her prin- 
ciples in refusing him, when she felt so much 
tempted that she at one time thought she 
could accept him. He was not inconsolable, 
for two years later he married, and one of 
the children of this marriage was the Rev. 
William Bigg Wither of Otterbourne. He 
probably knew nothing about the chance 
that his father might have married Jane 
Austen. The Austens were very careful to 
keep the story a secret, and sixty years later 
Caroline Austen protested against any clue 
being given to the place or person, as Mr. 
Bigg Wither’s children were still alive, in- 
cluding of course the Rev. William. Though 
he must have heard about Jane Austen from 
his father and aunts, it is not likely that he 
would have had anything of interest to tell 
about her, for he seems by all accounts to 
have been a silent, shy, reserved man, not 
abounding in anecdote. 

But Charlotte Yonge had a probably more 
satisfactory source of information, if she 
had used it, in Sir William Heathcote of 
Hursley. Elizabeth Bigg, one of the six 
sisters of Harris Bigg Wither, was the wife 
of the Rev. William Heathcote, a younger 
son of Sir William Heathcote, third baronet, 
of Hursley, and they had a son William, 
whose birth in 1801 was mentioned by Jane 
Austen in a letter to Cassandra. In the next 
year the Rev. William Heathcote died. His 
widow lived in Winchester, where her son 
went to school. She was a great friend of 
Jane Austen, and is often mentioned in her 
letters, and there are occasional references 
to her son, who was a friend of the Austen 
nephews. In one of her last letters, written 
from Winchester where she had gone for 
medical treatment in her fatal illness, Jane 
Austen says that Mrs. Heathcote visits her 
every day, and that she expects a visit from 
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William soon. He was then a boy of sixteen, 
and eventually succeeded to the title and 
estate. Miss Yonge knew well the Heath- 
cotes of Hursley, and her references to him 
give the impression of a lively, genial man, 
who might have been expected to talk well 
about the novelist known to his mother, his 
aunts, and himself. 

There is a last possible link between Jane 
Austen and Charlotte M. Yonge. Miss 
Yonge’s brother Julian married a lady 
named Frances Walter. The Rev. George 
Austen had a half-brother William Hamp- 
son Walter, who left a family, so possibly 
there might be a connection by marriage 
between the two Hampshire novelists. 

_ Since these notes were written, a letter has 
appeared in the Times Literary Supplement 
of 31 July briefly calling attention to the 


same points. M. Hope Dopps. 


COL. CHARLES DE LAET WALDO 
SIBTHORP 


HE was living at Barco Lodge, Penrith, 
Cumberland, on 7 March, 1821, when 


his son, Henry Arthur Mainwaring Sib- 
thorp, was christened in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Penrith. 


The Bristol Mirror of 27 December, 1828, 
announced that his wife obtained a divorce 
from him on 4 December, adding that she 
was second daughter of the late Ponsonby 
Tottenham, Esq., of Clifton, Bristol, many 

ears M.P. for Ross. It adds that her father 

ueathed her £10,000 consols only in 
consequence of her having married against 
his consent. No mention of the divorce is 


made in the D.N.B. ©, Roy HuDLESTON. 


THE LONG-LOST DEATH MASK OF 
JOHN KEATS 


OSEPH SEVERN was, in the eighteen- 
twenties, an unknown young man who 
painted pictures; he often copied old 
masters, more for a hobby than for a living. 
Performing the last offices for the dying 
Keats in Rome in February 1821, he was 
especially mindful that generations to come 
should not forget his friend, and determined 
that the lie should be given to the implica- 
tion of the epitaph on Keats’s grave: “ Here 
lies one whose name was writ in water.” 
Both Severn and another painter friend, 
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Benjamin Robert Haydon, had made strik- 
ingly good life-masks of Keats. These are 
now carefully preserved at the Keats 
Museum, Hampstead, and at the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

But Severn went a step further. Why 
should not posterity be reminded of the 
poet’s calm, dead face lying on the pillow 
there? So he tells us briefly this, and no 
more: “On Saturday a gentleman came to 
cast the face, hand and foot.” It may there- 
fore be safely assumed that a death mask of 
Keats was made, probably by an Italian 
craftsman, under Severn’s supervision. A 
cast, or matrix, must therefore have been in 
his possession, and an occasional reference 
in later letters seems to confirm this theory. 
Where, however, in the long years between 
his time and the present can this valuable 
relic have been hidden? It is true that from 
time to time in Keats literature a death 
mask has been mentioned, but much con- 
fusion has existed, and many have mistaken 
the known and authenticated life masks for 
death masks. So the position remained 
until recently, when a very fine copy of the 
death mask came to light; it is now in the 
possession of the present writer. Careful 
enquiry has failed to establish the existence 
of another in England, or, for that matter, 
anywhere else. 

Examination by two eminent surgeons, 
Mr. T. B. Layton and Professor Wood 
James, has proved beyond doubt that the 
mask was, indeed, taken after death. The 
surgical measurements tally precisely with 
those of the life masks of Keats. No two 
faces are exactly alike, and no face is 

rfectly symmetrical. The face of Keats 

ad a very slight upward tilt to the right. 
This tilt is faithfully reproduced in both life 
and death masks. In the view of Keats 
authorities, including the present writer, to 
all of whom the face of the poet is so well 
known, there is no doubt that the mask was 
taken from an impression made in Rome 
after the poet's death. 

The ravages of consumption, from which 
he died, are evident. The features are a 
trifle more accentuated than in those of 
life mask. The nose is a little more aquiline; 
and the lips, although ony lost none of 
their fullness, are set in the frozen posture 
of death. In the opinion of the m 
gentlemen making the examination 
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LORD BRAMPTON’S FIRST WIFE.— 
The name of the first wife of the late 
Lord Brampton appears to be unknown. 
G.E.C. Complete Peerage queries her name 
as Casey, but most other reference books 
that I have seen ignore her existence. 

A little light on the subject is shed by a 
report in the Penrith Observer of 5 Nov. 
1907 where, after an account of Lord 
Brampton’s will, the following account of 
a “prospective claim” to the peerage is 

ven: ‘ 

OIA Washington correspondent says that 
according to the newspapers published there, 
the Rev. William Henry Casey, of Union 
Springs, who is now in Washington, is 
‘successor to the title of Lord Brampton, 
through the death of his uncle, formerly Sir 
Henry Hawkins, the famous English jurist, 
and will in due course claim his rights.’ As 
to whether he will have the chance of 
claiming it is a matter that admits of no 
doubt, for Lord Brampton had no son, and 
there being no ‘ special remainder,’ the title 
became extinct on his death, in accordance 
with the terms governing newly-created 
peerages, which provide that the successor 
must be an ‘ heir male of [sic] his issue.’ 

“An amusing development of the matter 
is the fact that American reporters have 
waited on ‘my Lord’ in great number. One 
interview concludes by making Mr. Casey 
say, ‘I do not know when I shall go to 
England but when the proper time comes I 
shall be glad to give the newspapers any 
details about the title, the estates or myself 
which they desire to know.’ 

“*Until then, my Lord,’ said the spokes- 
man of the Press representatives, bowing 
low, ‘we will await your Lordship’s 
pleasure.’ The Washington papers announce 
the newspaper chat under the headline, ‘ Our 

ew American Lord.’” 

One concludes that Mr. Casey was 
nephew of Lord Brampton’s first wife. 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


WORD ‘PRIME.’— The adequacy 
of a knower to object O is not the 
same relation as the adequacy of a knower 
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to object O prime.’ (sic.) This quotation is 
from an American book on_ theological 
philosophy (The Divine Relativity, by 
Charles Hartshorne, Yale University Press, 
1948), and the expression is one I have never 
come across in English philosophical writ- 
ings—or elsewhere. I suspect that it is a way 
of expressing in words (the book is based on 
lectures) what in symbolic notation would 
be expressed O* or O?. Thus various kinds 
of object are distinguished as O, O’, O” 
etc., or O, O’, 0’, etc., and, in words, ‘O,’ 
‘O prime,’ etc. Can any reader of N. & Q. 
confirm this; and what are the verbal forms 
corresponding to O”, O”, etc.? 


G.N.S.H. 


ROBERT HERRICK.—Has any connec- 
tion between the Heyricks or Eyrickes 
of of Robert Her- 


rick. 
P.D.M. 


EITH WEST.—A novelist of Chinese 

life. The querist (name lost) would do 

well to consult the Cresset Press, 11 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W. 1. es 


RAMAYANA.—Can any reader say if 
Carey’s and Marshman’s translation 
was ever completed, or if it went beyond the 
fifth volume? 
IGNOTO. 


BURIAL PLACES OF BANDMASTERS 

ETC.—Can any reader tell me where 
the following Bandmasters and Comedians 
are buried? 

Captain Albert Williams; Lieut.-Colonel 
Mackenzie Rogan; Lieut. Manuel Bilton; - 
Major Charles Hall; Lieut. Dan Godfrey. 

Alfred Lester; Phil Ray; G. H. Chirgwin 
the White-Eyed Kaffir. 

A. BILLINGSLEY. 


"TARPAULIN JACKET.—Song written 
by G. Whyte Melville, the novelist. 
When published? What is a tarpaulin jacket? 


H. A. 
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SONG WRITERS.—Biographical details 

wanted of following, especially when 

died, where buried, and when were the said 
songs published: 

William Duthie wrote ‘ Men of Harlech.’ 

W. D. Hendrickson wrote ‘The Spanish 
Cavalier.’ 

Alex Muir wrote ‘The maple leaf for 


ever.” 
H.A. 


SCHNECKENBURGER  (1819- 
1849).—Biographical details wanted. 

In 1840 he wrote the famous and pretty 

German song The Watch on the Rhine. 


H. A. 


OURCES WANTED.— 


Between two lovers there is always one 
who loves and one who consents to be loved. 
He who is his own lawyer has a fool for 
a client. (Nothing earlier in Ox. Dict. Prov. 
than 1911.) 
Drowning men catch at straws. ~— 


MARGARET CUNLIFFE OWEN.— 
Author of ‘ Martyrdom of an Empress’ 

(1899). Biographical details wanted. Pub- 

lished nothing since 1915. “— 


PPENDICITIS. — Who invented the 

operation? Sir Frederick Treves first 

gave it prominence when he operated on 
King Edward VII in 1902. rae 


OHN HIGGINS.—Information re- 
quired concerning the place and date of 
birth of John Higgins, born about 1775, 
probably near Pontefract, Yorks., and 
married to Elizabeth Fisher at Pontefract 
in 1799. 
MICHAEL H. HIGGIns. 


"THE GUARDS AT INKERMAN, BY 

ROBERT GIBB, R.S.A.—In a painting 
bearing this title the central and main figure 
is a Guards’ officer in greatcoat carrying 
the Queen’s Colour. No plume appears in 
his bearskin and as only the right side of the 
head-dress is shown, he is obviously not of 
the Coldstream Guards. The badge on the 
colour belt is too indistinct to identify in the 
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coloured reproduction now before me. 


Which regiment does the officer belong to, — 


the Scots Fusilier Guards (now the Scots 
Guards) or the Grenadier Guards? I believe 
the picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


J. Paine. 


"THE MILTON WINDOW AT ST. MAR- 

GARET’S.—The memorial window to 
John Milton at the west end of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, is in course of 
repair. An account of the window, written 
by the late W. E. Harland Oxley, was 
printed in N. & Q. of 15 and 29 August, 
1903. The window, with an inscription by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, was unveiled on 
18 February, 1888, and the next day a 
sermon on the subject was preached by the 
Ven. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, Rector of 
the church. Was that sermon printed? 

G. W. WriGHT. 


DAvip BROUN OR BROWN.—I should 

be grateful to the reader who could 
give me any information regarding a David 
Broun or Brown, probably born in the 
neighbourhood of Haddington, East Lothian, 
circa 1575 and died circa 1645. I icu- 
larly desire the name of his parents, his wife 
and children. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, 
Springholm, Castle-Douglas. 


RANGEFIELD.—This name has been 
applied to many family seats all over 
Ireland. Can any reader say if there is any 
case in which this place name appeared 
before the War of the Revolution? 


CoLin J. Ross. 


RTRAIT OF FIRST BARON 

BYRON.—Where now is the portrait 
of John, ist Baron Byron, by Cornelius 
Jansen, which was shown in the National 
Portrait Exhibition in 1866? It was then 
owned by James Whatman. w 


REV. JOHN WRIGHT (1793-1893), M.A., 
F.R.S.—Can any one furnish informa- 
tion (other than that to be found in clerical 
directories) of the career of this centenarian 
clergyman? 
Mary PHILLIPS. 
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Replies 


THE GOBION FAMILY OF HORTON, 
ETC., CO. NORTHAMPTON, 1199- 
1327 (exc. 158, cxcii. 144).—I have earlier 
had occasion to observe what a wonderful 
family party has been composed for us all 
by N. & Q. Many a kindly friend have I 
already made through the medium of its 
columns, and often do I receive assistance 
from one or other of them in one or other of 
my many lines of research. Here is a 
further illustration;—this time, once again, 
from Mr. Ivan J. O'Dell, M.A., referred to 
at the second reference. 

In my article at that second reference I 
recorded (inter alia) that Richard Gobion, 
therein called Richard Gobion II (ob. 1230), 
had four sons of whom Hugh Gobion II 
(ob. 1275) was the eldest and Anselm 
Gobion the second. 

I showed that the said Richard Gobion II, 
by his marriage in or about 1220 with 
Agnes née de Merley, daughter of Roger de 
Merley I (ob. 1188) and sister of Roger de 
Merley II (0b. 1239), obtained the Manor of 
Knaptoft, Co. Leicester, though without the 
Advowson of Knaptoft. 

I showed that the said Hugh Gobion II, 
on succeeding his said father in 1230, paid 
his relief (or succession duty) on 27 De- 
cember 1230;—and I then added that it was 
he who “at some date after 1237 and, 
doubtless, after the death of the said Roger 
de Merley II (ob. 1239) and probably at the 
hands of the latter’s son Roger de Merley III 
(0b. 1266), obtained the Advowson of 
Knaptoft.” 

With regard to his brother the said 
Anselm Gobion, I stated that “ in 1237 (not 
as per Nichols’ ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ 
1235) he became Rector of Knaptoft on 
presentation by the said Roger de Merley II.” 

I can now state—as a result of research 
by my above-mentioned friend Mr. O’Dell, 
who has kindly given me the benefit of it— 
that the presentation and institution of the 
said Anselm Gobion as Rector of Knaptoft 
took place a year later;—for in the Rotuli 
Roberti Grosseteste (Bishop of Lincoln 
1235-1253), published by the Lincolnshire 
Record Society, Vol. XI, at p. 387, there 


occurs the following record of the year 
1238/9: — 
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“ Cnapetoft "—i.e. Knapetoft, and later 
Knaptoft—* Aunselmus Gubyun, subdia- 
conus, presentatus per dominum Rogerum 
de Marley ” (sic) “ad ecclesiam de Cnape- 
toft et in ea cononice rector institutus.” 

This record of 1238/9 makes it certain 
that the Roger de Merley who presented the 
said Anselm Gobion to the Rectory of 
Knaptoft was the said Roger de Merley II, 
who died shortly after in 1239, and makes it 
practically certain that the Advowson of 
Knaptoft was only acquired by the said 
Hugh Gobion II from the latter’s son Roger 
de Merley III. : 
L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 


The Atheneum, S.W. 1. 


MENCHINS IN WESTERN AUS- 
TRALIA (cxciii. 99).—As the eldest 
son of the late John and Martha Ellen 
Minchin, parties to one of the five Minchin- 
Hitchcock marriages referred to in the above 
article, I should like to make a correction as 
to the number of descendants of those 
marriages. The correct numbers are: 

Issue of marriage of James Andrew 
Minchin and Charlotte Eliza Hitch- 
cock (excluding one son who died in 
infancy): 11 children, 22 grand- 
children, 13 great-grandchildren 46 

Issue of marriage of William Minchin 
and Mary Louisa Hitchcock: 5 chil- 
dren, 14 grandchildren, 8 great- 
grandchildren 27 

Issue of marriage of John Minchin and 
Martha Ellen Hitchcock: 6 children 
(excluding 2 sons who died in in- 
fancy), 23 grandchildren, 14 great- 
grandchildren 43 

Issue of Alfred Edward Minchin and 
Margaret Keane Hitchcock: 6 chil- 
dren (excluding 3 sons who died in 
infancy), 13 grandchildren 19 

Issue of Frederick Minchin (1st mar- 
riage) and Theresa Hitchcock: 4 
children, 15 grandchildren, 11 great- 
grandchildren 30 


Total 165 


With regard to the other three Minchin 
brothers who married, George had 4 
children (excluding one son who died in 
infancy), 7 grandchildren and 6 great-grand- 
children (17); Frederick, by his 2nd mar- 
riage, had 8 children and 9 grandchildren 
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(17); and Henry Newland has one child 
only 


This gives a grand total of 200 descendants 
from the eight brothers’ marriages, of whom 
180 lived in Western Australia. Of the 
latter, 19 have died, leaving 161 now living 
in Western Australia. 


VICTOR JOHN MINCHIN. 


HIMNEY-SWEEPING TERMS (cxciii. 
346, 353).—‘“ Parney: rain.” This is 
evidently Hindustani: pani = water. See 
“Hobson Jobson,” s.v. “ pawnee.” It is 
amusing to find that the chimney-sweep 
pronounced the word more correctly than 
the officers of the East India Company’s 
service. 

A Hindustani origin may also be sus- 
pected in Deiking (= looking) and Mang 
(= beg), from Hind. dekhna (to look) and 
mangna (to request or beg). 


(Bric.) H. BULLOCK. 


N ALLUSION IN HUME’S LETTERS 
(cxc. 228).—A modification ought to be 
made in my article on this subject published 
two years ago. The argument that the 
reference is not to John Hutchinson holds 
good, and [I still think it possible that, as I 
argued there, Hume was thinking of Francis 
Hutcheson the philosopher. But I ought not 
to have overlooked the alternative possibility 
that the reference is to Francis Hutchinson, 
author of ‘Historical Essay concerning 
Witchcraft ’ (1718), the best-known work on 
witchcraft from the sceptical viewpoint at 
the time when Hume wrote. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


HARLES LAMB’S GRAVE (cxcii. 385). 
—yYour correspondent J. E. M. makes 
statements which must not go unchallenged. 
To whom did E. V. Lucas bequeath money 
for the upkeep of Charles Lamb’s grave? 
Another correspondent (same page) states 
that the grave is in the care of Christ’s 
Hospital. 
The facts are that the grave was restored 
in 1897 “ by a member of the Christ’s Hos- 
pital Club.” I know that the member in 


question was Mr. Septimus Vaughan 
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Morgan (brother of a Lord Mayor of 
London). 

And I know that a year or two ago 
Mr. Charles W. Berry left a sum of £200 
to Christ’s Hospital for the upkeep of the 
grave in perpetuity. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas was never a member of 
the Christ’s Hospital Club. 


GeorGE A. ALLAN, O.B.E. 
(late Clerk of Christ's Hospital). 


ARIOSTO: ORLANDO FURIOSO 

(cxciii. 388).—The most valued editions 
of the “ Orlando Furioso ” are those printed 
in Venice in 1584, with Ruscelli’s notes and 
engravings by Perro, and the edition of 
“ Molino ” published in 1772, which is illus- 
trated by very beautiful engravings, and was 
printed with Baskerville’s types. There was 
also a very correct edition of the “ Orlando” 
published in 1787, at Paris, by Pankouke, in 
several volumes, and another in four 
volumes, by Isola, in 178°. 

The English reader has been made 
acquainted with the merits of the 
“Orlando,” by John Hoole, who in 1783 
completed his translation, in five volumes. 
His predecessors in that labour were Sir 
John Harrington and Mr. Huggins; but they 
are little known and less read, as the highly 
poetical translation, by Stewart Rose, has 
entirely superseded them. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, 
By Castle-Douglas, Scotland. 


QRDEAL BY TOUCH (cxciii. 61, 239).— 
In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the Rev. William Richardson, pastor of a 
Presbyterian congregation in the Waxhaw 
settlement, located between those two “ large 
and commodious. rivers” (Cornwallis), the 
Yadkin and the Catawba, lived in a child- 
less marriage with his wife, Nancy Craig- 
head, and William R. Davie, a nephew, later 
to become a revolutionary leader. Some 
time in the 1770’s Richardson committed 
suicide after a fit of melancholy. The fact 
of suicide was concealed by the elders. Over 
her deceased husband’s grave Mrs. Richard- 
son placed a tombstone brought over from 
England and displayed due respect to the 
memory of her deceased husband. Still a * 
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young woman, however, she married after 
about a year a Mr. Dunlap, one of the 
leaders at Waxhaw, and bore him a child. 

Despite Nancy Craighead’s unimpeach- 
able alibi to account for herself at the time 
of her first husband’s death, her brother-in- 
law, father of William R. Davie, suspected 
her. George Howe expands on the story in 
his History of the Presbyterian Church in 
South Carolina: 


The true story of the suicide of Rev. 
William Richardson came out later, as 
such a story was bound to do. His mys- 
terious melancholy, recurring but not con- 
tinuous, was discussed, but with some 
questionings. The father of Davie, for 
whom his death must have changed many 

things, would not acknowledge that it 
was a suicide, but insisted that to Nancy 

Dunlap there should be administered the 

old Scotch purge to discover whether or 

not she was indeed her husband’s mur- 
derer. 

This old story was hard to find, 
although referred to in James’s Life of 
Andrew Jackson, but Mrs. Lucy Russell, 
my old friend, made a visit to me just in 
the nick of time. She told me where to 
find it, and also declared that it had been 
one of the local legends in southern North 
Carolina, and had been told to her by a 
man named Dunlap! I could hardly 
credit the extent of the credulity of this 
ancient superstition. 

Upon the exhumation of the decaying 
corpse, Nancy was made to put her finger 
on its forehead before many spectators. The 
argument was that her finger would bleed if 
she were guilty. She held her finger up for 
all to see and cried “ No blood! ” Then the 
brother-in-law seized her wrist and ground 
her hand violently against the bones, and 
again she held up her hand for the crowd to 
ns hysterically, “There is no 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
University of Kentucky Library. 


(Continued from page 478) 
cheek muscles had hardened, and this would 
fit in with Severn’s statement that the im- 
pression was made on the Saturday (the day 
after death) when rigor mortis would have 
_. had time to operate. 


J. H. PRESTON. 
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"THE PIANOLA (cxciii. 414).—R. S. 

Forman would do well to consult 
Dr. Percy Scholes’ ‘Oxford Companion to 
Music’ under the entry “ Mechanical Repro- 
duction of Music’ (p. 549). Summarizing 
the relevant part of Dr. Scholes’ article, it 
seems that mechanical means of piano play- 
ing were fairly common from the end of the 
eighteenth century: two such pianos named 
the ‘Self-acting Pianoforte’ of Messrs. 
Clementi, Collard & Co., and the ‘ Cylindri- 
chord ’ invented by Courcell, appeared about 
1825. Details of how the instruments 
worked can be found in the above- 
mentioned article. It would therefore seem 
probable that Caroline Norton bought one 
of these instruments in 1829. The 
“Pianola” was patented in America by 
Mr. E. S. Votey in 1897, and the name is 
the legal property of the Aeolian Company, 
though it is loosely applied by the public to 
any mechanical piano. 

BERNARD REDDING. 
Mansfield, Notts. 


CLAUDE NATTES (cxciii. 434).— 

Dr. Barnard’s interesting note on 
Nattes’ sketch book reminds me that I have 
kept a cutting from a bookseller’s catalogue 
(no name or date) of: 

Three small folio volumes of Pen, Pencil 

and Wash-drawings and sketches—one 

with written titlke—172, Views of Clare- 
mont, Riom, Vichy and Grenoble—1821. 

A second described as 54 Drawings 1811 

“Hartford Bridge and Woolington” and 

the third, views at Clapham, Hastings, 

Eastbourne, Burford Bridge, Ewell, Wan- 

stead, etc., dated 1836. 

The three volumes priced at £55. They 
seem to have been bequeathed to his God- 
daughter, Ellen Barber. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 


PRIVY COUNCILLOR’S WEDDING 

(cxciii. 445, 446).—The ‘ Kendal Mer- 
cury’ of May 29, 1858, erred in saying that 
S. R. Lushington had been Governor of 
Bombay. He was Governor of Madras from 
1827 to 1832. 

It may be observed that the octogenarian 
(then 82 and not 87, as stated in the news- 
paper) outlived his youthful bride, as she 
died in 1864 (D.N.B.) while he survived till 


1868. 
P.R.C. 
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ELIZABETHAN AND METAPHYSICAL 
IMAGERY. By Rosamond Tuve. (Chi- 
cago Univ. Press; Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1947; pp. xiv., 442; 33s.) 

OVID AND THE ELIZABETHANS. By 
F. S. Boas. (English Association; pp. 16.) 

ISS TUVE’S book is in line with much 
modern critical thought. If we would 
understand Shakespeare, we are told, we 
must become Elizabethans, for only in its 
contemporary setting can his work be fully 
and rightly seen. Similar advice has been 
given to readers of Pope, and might be 
proffered likewise to students of Words- 
worth and Tennyson. The trouble is that we 
are mortal and neither Elizabethans nor 

Augustans. Certainly it is right that we 

should know what is to be known about the 

Elizabethan Shakespeare and the Augustan 

Pope. But we have both less and more than 

their contemporaries, and each generation 

must make shift to judge the question of 
value in its own light. It is precisely because 

Shakespeare transcends the Elizabethan that 

he is the wonder of the world. 

Miss Tuve tells us that the Elizabethan 
use of poetic imagery is out of favour 
whereas that of the seventeenth century is 
increasingly admired. We flee from Spenser 
and run to Donne. Her contention is that 
“the admiration, quite as much as the 
repudiation, seems to depend on ideas about 
imagery which differ greatly from those held 
by the writers who created the images.” We 
mis-read the metaphysicals when we assume 
that important differences “in poetic” 
separated them from the Spenserians. Miss 
Tuve embarks, therefore, on a profitable, 
but elaborate and discursive, inquiry into the 
climate (to adapt a word) of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean poets, shows what training in 
philosophy, logic and rhetoric meant to 
them, and expounds in their proper setting 
those parts of the treatises of Puttenham, 
Wilson, Webbe, Sherry, Peacham and the 
rest that are usually passed over as tiresome 
or curious. The result is illuminating and 
helpful. We see the poet building on his 
training in images and understand why he 
used them. They depended on a variety of 
disciplines and were merely elements in a 
larger process. (It might be urged that this 
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is true of all poetry that matters.) This 

practice is contrasted with the modem 

delight in sensuous images and the affection 

~s the Symbolists for images that stand 
ne. 

It is a book to be pondered, for it is both 
exhaustive and exhausting. A strong blue 
pencil and a sharper style would have 
improved it greatly. If after reading it we 
are asked how we daye approach Renais- 
sance poetry with a modern critical pre- 
supposition the sad answer is that it is only 
a little one and we cannot altogether get rid 
of it. Some sonnets in the Amoretti will 
always mean more to us than others, no 
matter what Spenser meant to do and how- 
ever well he did it. 

Whether Ovid gave the Elizabethans new 
images is no doubt a matter of conjecture, 
but his influence on both the masters and the 
lesser figures of the period was considerable. 
Dr. Boas gives a masterly sketch of his 
vogue, and shows decisively that “ he spread 
before the eyes of the Elizabethans an- 
enthralling wealth of mythological and 
legendary lore” that made an immediate 
appeal to their exuberant taste. But whether 
they understood Ovid as he was understood 
in Rome is another matter. 


THE GROTTO. By Howard Bridgewater. 
(Rydal Press, Keighley, Yorks. W. H. 
Smith & Son. 2s. 6d.) 


ME. Bridgewater has not attempted to. 
apply himself scientifically to the prob- 
lem he expounds. There is no attempt to 
trace the pre-nineteenth century ownership of 
the land or to examine the character of the 
nobles (particularly the eighteenth-century 
ones) who have resided in the vicinity, nor 
does Mr. Bridgewater appear to have heard 
of the extensive Celtic excavations in the 
chalk districts of Essex, Kent, Berkshire, 
Herts., Wiltshire and Norfolk. It is quite 
possible for the chambers composing the 
Grotto to have been excavated in one age 
and for the shell ornamentation to have 
been carried out in another, and although 
on page 31 Mr. Bridgewater does touch on 
the conchological analysis that might have 
been carried out, he appears quite content 
to advance his theories despite the lack of a 
scientific basis. ‘ 
If this little treatise ne a serious 
investigation, it is probable that Mr. Bridge: 
water will be more than satisfied. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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